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Central Plateau of Africa, of sixty-one missionaries in sixteen stations in five mission 
fields. 

M. Bazin, also, has resorted extensively to the writings and letters of Charles de Fou- 
cauld, whose life as an explorer in Morocco and a Trappist hermit in the Sahara is the 
subject of his book. In fact the chapter entitled "L'Explorateur" is largely a summary of 
De Foucauld's own book, "Reconnaissance au Maroc." Foucauld, an Alsatian 'by birth 
and of a line of French nobility noted for centuries for devotion to Church and country, 
had his interest in Africa first aroused when he was sent to Algeria as a lieutenant in 1880. 
Dismissed from the army on account of a scandal of which he was the central figure, he 
returned to France but came back again to Algeria to take part against the revolution in 
South Oran in 1881. Morocco, because of its mystery and reputed impenetrability, 
attracted him as the proper field for the sacrifice which he felt called upon to make to 
expiate his wrong against his country. Disguised as a Jewish rabbi, since all but Jews 
and Moslems were personae non gratae in Morocco, accompanied by a Jewish rabbi and 
equipped with sextant and chronometer, he entered the country by way of Tangier, 
June 21, 1883. His route was by way of Fez across both the greater and lesser ranges of 
the Atlas and back to Mcgador on the coast. On the return trip he again crossed the 
Atlas Mountains and followed their eastern slope to the Algerian frontier. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to the conversion and ordination of De Foucauld as a 
Trappist monk and his service as a hermit missionary in the Sahara. 

Edouard Favre, in his preface, writes, "Nous avons laisse parler Coillard," and his book, 
like the two preceding, is very largely autobiography. Francois Coillard, a native of the 
province of Berry in central France and of Huguenot ancestry, spent most of the years 
of his missionary work in Africa from 1857 to 1934 in the semi-independent native states 
of Basutoland, between Natal and the Orange Free State, and Barotseland, now included 
in Northwest Rhodesia. Neither of these states had been reached by the Pax Britannica 
at the time of Coillard's arrival. The story of his work is that of patient endeavor for 
peace and reconciliation between natives and whites, and to it was due in large measure 
the ease with which British control was extended to the territory within which he had 
established his missions. 

Mr. Rayne pictures with delightful humor his life as a British District Commissioner 
at Zeila, a port on the coast of British Somaliland which had passed through the vicis- 
situdes of Arab and Egyptian occupation and exploitation before the advent of the Brit- 
ish. Cattle raising is practically the only industry of Somaliland. With the proceeds the 
Somal buys from all parts of the world, the commodities reaching him mostly through 
Aden, the great clearing house of the East. Pearl fishing forms a minor industry. The 
Somal looks upon the British Commissioner as appointed for his particular use and 
proceeds to harass him, in season and out, with every imaginable grievance, trivial or 
otherwise. Hindu, Parsi, Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian live side by side in the com- 
missioner's domain. His is the task of seeing that their relations bear somewhat the sem- 
blance of peace. Illuminating are the chapters on the Great War as it affected Somaliland, 
and of particular interest is the fact that the book closes with an account of the successful 
operations against Hassan Abdullah, the Mad Mullah. 

Manfred Nathan, who is a member of the Transvaal Provincial Council, has made his 
book very much of a compendium of knowledge of South African life and affairs — racial, 
social, political, economic, educational. Some two hundred pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the origin, constitution, and political organization of the Commonwealth. The 
discussion is unusually good reading and is a pleasant departure from the customary 
lifeless method of presenting such information. The native problem, labor problems, the 
treatment of Asiatics, the industries, finances, education are treated in sympathetic fash- 
ion. Literature and science and their status in the Commonwealth are given separate chap- 
ters. The volume closes with a tribute to Louis Botha who died while the preceding 
chapters were in the press. 

Irrigation and Cultivation in the Senegal Basin 

Yves Henry. Irr^ations et cultures irriguSes en Alrique tropicale. v and 296 pp. ; maps, 
diagrs., ills. Emile Larose, Paris, 1918. 12 frs. 10 x 6}4 inches. 

The report which M. Henry has published with the collaboration of M. J. Lemmet 
deals chiefly with the possibilities of agricultural production in the valley and delta of the 
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Senegal River in French West Africa. From the spirited preface by M. E. Tisserand to 
the closing paragraph the report breathes a strong note of optimism, and frequent com- 
parisons are made between the valley of the Senegal and that of the Nile. 

Irrigation in the region of the Senegal is largely a matter of the future. At present 
the production of rice and sorghum, the chief food crops, is scarcely sufficient to support 
the sparse native population of some 200,000. 

The Senegal, a river nearly 1,000 miles long, rises in a range of low mountains south- 
west of Dakar, flowing thence northwest and west into the ocean at St. Louis. The Niger, 
which has its source on the southern slope of the same range, flows a long way eastward 
before turning south and west. The Senegal is a sluggish stream when not in flood, its 
mean low-water gradient for nearly 600 miles above the mouth being about 2 inches per 
mile. Thus it is salty during low stage for 100 miles up stream. 

The irrigable lands are composed of a blanket of silt deposited from the flood waters 
and of low relief. Like the valley of the Nile this silt blanket is underlain by ground water 
when not submerged. Much of the soil, particularly in the lower delta, is heavily charged 
with salt and when dry is often hard and slowly permeable to water. 

M. Henry has brought together in his report a valuable collection of facts concerning 
the character of the soil, and the period and height of the flood discharge of the river. 
It is to be regretted that he has not included data from which the volume of discharge 
could be computed as well as facts concerning the salt content and the silt load of the 
stream. 

The data on rainfall are comprehensive and cover a long period, but temperature data 
are wanting. For those who seek to support the hypothesis that deforestation causes 
decrease^ rainfall this report will be a welcome contribution. 

The present agriculture of the region is described concisely, and the essentials for future 
development are boldly outlined. Detailed plans are suggested for control measures 
by which certain areas of the delta could be utilized more effectively, particularly the 
basin of the Lac de Guier, a basin tributary to the river about one hundred miles above 
its mouth. 

The essential features of the proposed development are to prevent further salting of 
this basin by sea water and to regulate access of river flood water. The flood period 
extends from August to November. For the future the agricultural industries most em- 
phasized are the production of cotton and dt (Hibiscus cannabinus L.). The latter plant, 
which yields a soft fiberlike jute, is now produced by the Senegalese chiefly for local use. 
The present account of the plant and its production by the natives is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of fiber plants. 

c. s. scofield 

Tropical Forests and Their Resources in French Colonies 

A. Bertin. Vol.1. Les bois de la Cdte d'lvoire. 176 pp.; map, ills.; Vol. 2, Les bois du 
Gabon. 304 pp. ; map, ills. ; Vol. 3, La question forestiSre coloniale. xx and 833 pp. ; 
maps, diagrs., ills.; Vol. 4, Les bois du Cameroun. 312 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills.; Vol. 5, 
Les bois de la guyane fran;aise et du Brdsil. vi and 318 pp. ; map, diagrs., ills. Mission 
d'fitudes forestieres envoy^e dans les colonies frangaises par les minist^res de la guerre, 
de I'armement et des colonies. £mil Larose, Paris, 1918-1920. 10 x 6K inches. 

This work describes the results of an oflicial investigation of the forest resources of certain 
of the French colonies. Four of the volumes are devoted to detailed accounts of the eco- 
nomically important trees of the Ivory Coast (Vol. 1), Gabon (Vol. 2), Cameroons (Vol. 4), 
and French Guiana (Vol. 5), the last volume containing also an appendix on the timbers of 
Brazil. Volume 3, entitled "The colonial forestry problem" (La question foresti^re coloniale) 
is of more general interest both from the economic and from the phytogeographical point of 
view. The first part of this volume discusses the forestry situation in France, especially as 
affected by the war, and the necessity of drawing upon the colonial forests to supplement the 
home-grown supply of timber. 

The second part of Volume 3 deals with the tropical forests of French West Africa, taking 
up in succession the Ivory Coast, Gabon, and Cameroons and describing brieflythe physical 
geography of the forested regions, geology, human population, labor available for forest 
work, administrative organization of the colony, and means of transportation. There follows 



